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began to define his charges, he was betrayed into
exaggeration and injustice. No two great minds were
probably less capable of comprehending each other.
Some of the gravest charges rest on works winch Abe-
lard never wrote, some on obvious misconceptions, some
on illustrations assumed to be positions; all perverted
into close assimilation or identification with the con-'
demned and hated ancient heresies.

The mature and peculiar philosophy of Abelard, but
for its love for barren logical forms, and this dreaded
worship of reason, his Conceptualism, might in itself not
merely have been reconciled with the severest ortho-
doxy, but might have opened a safe intermediate ground
between the Nominalism of Eoscelin and the Realism
of Anselm and William of Champeaux. As the former
tended to a sensuous rationalism, so the latter to a
mystic pantheism. If everytliing but the individual
was a mere name, then knowledge shrunk into that
which was furnished by the senses alone. When Nomi-
nalism became Theology, the three persons of the
Trinity (this was the perpetual touchstone of all sys-
tems), if they were more than words, were individuals,
and Tritheism inevitable. On the other hand, God, the
great Keality, absorbed into himself all other Eealities;
they became part of God; they became God. This
was the more immediate danger; the deepest devotion
became Mysticism, and resolved everything into God.
Mysticism in Europe, as in India, melted into Pan-
theism. The Conceptualism of Abelard, allowing real
existence to universals, but making those universals
only cognisable as mental conceptions to the individual,
might be in danger of falling into Sabellianism. The
three persons would be but three manifestations of the
Deity; a distinction only perceptible to the mind might